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by its fluctuations French Liberalism did little to refute either
charge. It constantly fell between two stools. It concentrated
on legalistic formulae without relating them adequately to
existing social and economic conditions. It emphasized the
need for parliamentary government without insisting that
parliament should be sensitive and responsive to public opinion.
It claimed for the middle classes and for property-owners free-
doms which it was slow to extend to humbler wage-earners.
These generalizations can be plentifully borne out by the
writings and actions of the leading French Liberals. In their
faith in the efficacy of tinkering with political machinery, a
writer like Madame de Stael and a politician like Guizot are
the heirs of that early phase of the Revolution, prior to 1791.
The best of them, such as Benjamin Constant, accept the revo-
lutionary principle of the 'sovereignty of the people5 whilst
opposing the tyrannical perversions of it which had produced
the Reign of Terror or the plebiscitary dictatorship of Napoleon.
Civic rights and political liberties are seen as the safeguards of
popular sovereignty. But the orthodox Liberal is opposed, some-
what inconsistently, to universal suffrage, as being likely to
result in mob rule and the tyranny of the majority. Even in
their opposition to extension of the vote, the Liberals attached
exaggerated importance to a political device, and they failed to
see that peasant proprietors and wrell-to-do artizans would be
just as conservative in politics as many bourgeois. Their
wooden, oligarchic outlook goes far to explain the fact, de-
scribed above, that extensions of the vote were normally the
result not, as in Britain, of Reform Bills, but of political revolu-
tions. Likewise the persistent failure of France to appreciate and
tackle the constitutional riddle of how to secure ministerial re-
sponsibility lies chiefly at the door of the Liberals: they could
see little reason why ministers should be responsible, so long as
they themselves were likely to be the ministers.1
The period which sent Liberalism sliding down the slope of
association with the Right rather than the Left, which turned
1 On French Liberalism in this period see Soltau: op. cit.; J. P.
Mayer: French Political Thought from Sieyes to Sorel (1943); G. de Rug-
giero: European Liberalism (1927).